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ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. 
(Continued. ) 

therefore, I think it will be best to find some sub- 
terraneous passage. If youonly reflect a little, 
surely you can remember one; but if it is the same 
to you, don’t let us go thro a large saloon,the whole 
extent of which is studded with tombs, and in the 
middle of which we should find an altar of stone, 
on which were various bones,1 arranged with 
great taste. Let us also keep clear of a certain 
chamber, hewn in the rock, which contains a bench, 
a death-bed of the recluse, and a Jamp, which dim- 
ly shews the apartment;2 as all that would only 
give me a great deal of useless alarm. But, above 
all I beg of you do not go near the old chamber, 
in which is the iron chair, with bars for confining 
the feet; and, on the arms of the chair, rings of 
the same metal; and, what is worse than all that, 
a dark curtain, which descending from the ceiling 
to the floor, seems to conceal a recess of the cham- 
ber. Beyond appears a corpse, stretched on a kind 
of low couch, which is crimsoned with blood, as 
is the floor beneath.3 Not that, like Emily, I 
should think it madame Montoni; but that P’ve no 
fancy for drapery, since I discovered, behind the 
one in the niche of the saloon, a much more dread- 
ful object than the figure of wax in the castle of 
Udolpho,tho that represented a worm-eaten corpse.’ 
‘All these dissertations are very well in their way,’ 
said the monk, whose patience began to ebb, ‘but 
just now our business 1s to fly this place!’ 

At that moment, a trap-door opened at their 
feet, and from it issued several tall men, whose ap- 
pearance indicated nothing but ferocity. ‘This is 
not the time for flight,’ exclaimed one of them, in 
a terrible tone: ‘this is the time to fight and to 
die.’4 ‘Egad! you’ve the wrong sow by the ear 
there! (cried mr. Dob;) tor as for me, J fight none 
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but the enemies of the Republic: the reverend fa- 
ther-here will serve your turn much better. Be- 
sides, how would you have me defend myself? I 
have not got the old sabre with which d’Ormeville 
broke open the door.’5 Without paying attention 
to his prayers and supplications, the new-comers 
fell upon him; he extended his hand to the monk, 
saying, in a very lamentable but friendly tone, 
‘Adieu, my good father, I have met with but two 
respectable monks, yourself and father Evangelis- 
ta: but then, the shabby vestments which covered 
his emaciated form, plainly bespoke that the ab- 
bot’s liberality had not extended itself to him.6 As 
for you, I council you to break your phial, the se- 
cret is too much known; and in future I recom- 
mend some other and newer method for passing off 
people for dead.’ Here his persecutors renewed 
their endeavors to seize him; he turned to survey 
them more attentively than heretofore, and perceiv- 
ed that they were masked. ‘Alas! gentlemen,’ said 
he, with resignation, ‘you have the advantage of 
me. You may do with me what you will; but in- 
deed it was not worth the trouble of being dis- 
guised even as Smith was, with a small wart dex- 
terously stuck on his skin} which, indeed, I can’t 
deny, was not only a most ingenious, but a per- 
fectly novel style of disguise.’7 
CHAP. VIII. 

The men in masks, after tying Dob to a pillar, 
deft him alone. Bewailing his sad destiny, he ex- 
claimed, in tones which would have softened any 
hearts but hearts of adamant, ‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men! come back; I will swear by the *death’s head,’ 
by the ‘old book,’ by any thing you please, never 
to create suspicion of the existence of your dun- 
geon.8 You are perfectly welcome, while I swear, 
to hold to my breast the ‘end of a pistol,’ or the 
‘point of a dagger;’ only let me go! No one ans- 
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wers me! Now unless they reveal two or three 
coufessions, as they did to save Vivaldi,9 I am a 
dead man!’ Suddenly he was interrupted by the 
confused noise of voicés, which reached him thro 
the wall. He listened attentively, and discovered 
himself to be the subject of the conversation. Soon 
with terror, he perceived that they talked of put- 
ting him to death; they only differed as to the me- 
thod of doing so, and as to the hour at which he 
was to suffer. ‘Oh, heaven!’ exclaimed our hero, 
in accents denoting excess of herror, ‘to what 
dreadful extremity am | now reduced?’ At that 
moment the horrid conclave had decided that he 
was to_ be burnt alive, precisely at five o’clock in 
the mofning. ‘he clock then struck half an hour 
after four. “Then | have but half an hour to live,’ 
said he; ‘and I am to be b ined alive like Ambro- 
However, I may think myself lucky, not to 
have my flesh, like him, torn with red hot tongs of 
iron; for altho after having suffered the most ex- 
cruciating pangs that ever were invented by human 
cruelty, uil he fainted from excess of pain, two 
Jovs after he walked rapidly up and down his dun- 
geon;10 yet Pd rather not be the hero of sucha 
performance as that!’ Dob was for a moment si- 
lent. ‘Ah then, (ejaculated he,) if I had but the 
book which Matilda left with the reverend Do- 
minican, in the prisons of the Inquisition, | might 
possibly use it; provided, however, that the spirit 
uppears*to me as he did the first time in the cav- 
erns of St. Clair, aiter Matilda had performed her 
incantations. I wish he would come with his bright 
stur in the centre of his forehead, two crimson 
wings extending themselves from his shoulders, 
and his silken locks confined by a band of many 
colored fires, which play round his head; for when 
one does meet the devil face to face, he ought to 
be in his undress uniform, not in his gala suit, 
which, as well as I remember, made no very invit- 
‘ug appearance. Indeed! indeed! (repeated he,) if 
} had but the little book, 1 would do my best to 
read the four first lines of the seventh page.’ 
Scarcely had he uttered these words, when he be- 
held a small ‘bluish flame’ descend from the roof, 
and extinguish itself at his teet. Great was his 
surprise on perceiving a small book. At first sight 
ef the object of his wishes, thinking only of the 
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son who ever went tothe fountain head, was plac- 
ed upon a precipice’s brink, the steepest in Sierro 
Morena; then he was carried by the scalp of his 
crown and plumped down upon the sharp point of 
a rock, and he rolled from precipice to precipice, 
till bruised and mangled, he rested on the river’s 
banks; and then he was carried away by a whirl- 
wind: no! no! they shan’t catch me reading ‘the 
fourth line of the seventh page!’ 

At this instant the clock tolled three quarters of 
an hour after four o’clock. ‘Still one quarter of an 
hour!’ exclaimed thro the wall, one of the voices 
which had before spoken. Dob shuddered; he 
trembled; ‘Alas! alas! but one quarter of an hour," 
cried he, wistfully glancing at the book: ‘and a 
quarter of an hour is only fifteen minutes!” Again 
turning his eyes towards the spot, where still lay 
the book, he once more stretched forth his hand. 
‘If, indeed, the devil wonld be as good as his 
word,’ said he, taking it up. He remained for 
some time trembling, and irresolute; he longed to 
try the charm, yet feared its consequences: he op- 
ened the volume; but his agitation was so great, 
thet he at first sought in vain for the page which 
had been pointed out. Ashamed of himself, he 
called all his courage to his aid: he turned to the 
seventh leaf—he began to read it aloud; but his 
eyes frequently wandered from the book, while he 
anxiously cast them round in search of the spirit, 
whom he wished, yet dreaded to behold: still he 
persisted in his design; and witha voice unassur- 
ed, and frequent interruptions, he contrived to fin- 
ish the four first lines of the page; they were in a 
language, whose import was totally unknown to 
him; scarce had he pronounced the last word, when 
the effect of the charm was evident: a blaze of 
light flashed thro the cell, and in the next moment 
an angel of darkness stood before him. A swarthy 
darkness spread itself over his gigantic form; his 
hands and feet were armed with long talons, fury 
glared in his eyes, which might have struck the 
bravest heart with terror; over his huge shoulders 
waved two enormous sable wings; in one hand he 
held a roll of parchment, in the other an iron pen. 
‘For what am I summoned hither?’ said the demon, 
in a voice which ‘sulphureous fogs had damped to 
hoarseness.” Without any reply, mr. Dob covered 


dreaded fate which awaited him, and of the means @§his eyes with his hands, and said in a low tone, 


of escape which presented itself, he eagerly caught. 


up the volume, and was on the point of opening 
it, when he shuddering threw it from him to the 
farthest extremity of the dungeon. ‘Fair and soft- 
dy. (said he,) this requires consideration; many 
Before me have had intercourse with spirits with- 
ant suffering from it: but An he only per- 
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“What wili become of me! it is the very sante who 
appeared to Ambrosio; still I don’t see the Horns 
and the tail, which was always part of the devil 
my nurse used to tell me of.’ ‘Dndeceive your- 
self, (exclaimed the demon:) do not imagine that 
you are to be treated like ; 
hse agmen toes 
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ter does not put himself to trouble for private in- 
dividuals; I am only one of the underlings in suite 
of him who appeared to Ambrosio: you ought to 
perceive that I have neither ‘thunder’ nor ‘sulphu- 
reous whirlwinds’ to announce me. However, I 
can do you some service, altho not one of the first 
of devils; what is your will?” ‘Iam condemned to 
die,’ said mr Dob in a faint voice, his blood run- 
ning cold when he gazed upon his dreadful visi- 
tor; ‘save me! bear me from hence!’ ‘Shall the re- 
ward of my services be paid me? do you renounce 
the reading of all Radclifferies? answer but yes! 
and I am your slave.’ ‘Will no less price content 
you? Spirit, you ask too much; yet, convey me 
from this dungeon: be my servant for one hour, 
and I will not read an English romance for a 
whole twelvemonth—will not this offer suffice?’ ‘It 
will not: you must renounce them forever, abso- 
lutely forever.’ ‘Insatiable demon! I will not doom 
myself to endless torments: I will not give up my 
hopes of one day reading something more wonder- 
ful than the Mysteries of Udolpho, Grasville Ab- 
bey, and even of the Monk.’ ‘On what chimera 
rest then your hopes? short-sighed mortal! what 
would you have beyond them? Do you expect af- 
ter the introduction into romances of monks, spirits, 
and devils, to meet with the Creator, his angels, 
and arch-angels?’ ‘No, no; there are certain boun- 
daries which good taste renders impassable: the 
Mysteries of Udlopho, the Romance of the Forest, 
and more especially the Italian, in spite of some 
trifling defects and absurdities, deserve indulgence 
and even admiration from their originality, and 
the many marks of genius unquestionably scatter- 
ed throughout. The well-imagined and strongly- 
painted character of Schedoni, would alone be 
sufficient to cancel the faults of the Italian: as for 
the Monk I consider the character of Ambrosio a 
master-piece;11 and when I view the work in the 
light in which the author evidently intended it 
should appear, 72. as an epic poem, containing an 
allegory throughout,12 I consider it as a beauti- 
ful romance, well calculated to support the cause 
of virtue, and to teach her lessons to man. We 
have a very forcible illustration in Ambrosio (a 
man of the strongest understanding, and the high- 
est powers of reason, but haughty, vindictive, and 
austere) of the danger of receding, even in the 
least, from the path of virtue, of giving way in the 
slightest degree,to the insiduous approaches of vice. 
a [To BE conrINUED. 


i. Celestine. 7. The Tomb. 
2. Italian. 8. Celestine. 
3. Udolpho. 9. Italian. 
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Last Week’s Omission. 


To Patrons.—We are under the necessity of 
requesting the indulgence of our respectable patrons 
for the non-appearance of this No. last Saturday, 
owing to an Accident of the pages of type falling 
out of the form just as it was ready for the press. 
We rest assured, that the liberality of our subscribers 
will eaccuse the omission; but must regret the circum. 
stance that obliges us to apologise for the delay of a 
paper so well established for regularity of publica 
tion, as the ‘Ladies’ Literary Museum.” 








Interesting New Work.—We understand that. 
Mr. R. Desilver has in press, and will publish 
early next week, “Memoirs of the late princess 
Charlotte Augusta of Wales.” This interesting 
work, (which we have perused,) comprises a ge- 
neral history of the princess, and a variety of en- 
tertaining anecdotes never before published. In 
addition, an engraving from a correct likeness will 
accompany the work. 





MARRIED, by the rev. William H. Van 
Vleck, on the evening of the 2d inst. Mr. William 
H. Molther to Miss Eliza Lyndail, 

By the rev. George Boyd, on the 3d inst. Johi 
M. Sherrerd to Miss Sarah Browne. 
oh ee > 0c ae le 

DIED, at her country seat, on the 30th ult. 
Mrs. Ruth Barlow, relict of the late Joel Barlow. 

On the 3d inst. Mrs. Mary Martin, of this 
city. 





UST PUBLISHED, and for Sale at this office, 
No. 164 south Eleventh street, 


No. 3, 

Of the “Universal Song Book (or Weekly Collec 
tion of all the Songs in the English language, 
[except the vulgar,] viz: American, English, 
Irish, and Scotch,) and Repository of Origi- 
nals.” Price 6 cents. Also for Sale, Nos. 1 & 2. 
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Criticism, . 
“DEMETRIUS, rox HERO or tue DON.” 
in Epic Poem, by Alexis Eustaphieve. 


‘The first part only of this Poem, containing se- 
ven Centos, es pabished; but for several reasons 
the author thouglt it expedient to make it public. 
We assive him that we tare sensible that an Epic 
room is no ordimary undertaking.’ And when to 
the greatness ul such a work in one’s vernacular 
tongue, we add the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of wrhtng in a foreign language, we are 
not disposed to withhold the meed of well-earned 
praise. Indeed if a cordial and welcome reception 
of the first voluine be all that is necessary to en- 
sure us the second, we may confidently hope soon 
to be favored with it. 

In the developement of the plot thus far, there 
are many things which please, and some which de- 
light us. The combination of events is ingenious 
and highly interesting—and, altho there is in gen- 
eral much wore of invention displayed throughout 
the Poem than of polished elegance in versifica- 
tion, yet there are some passages highly finished 
and poetical. 

‘The leading characters are delineated with an 
able hand. ‘The features are distinct, forcible and 
impressive: and bear honorable testimony to the 
author’s skill as a moral painter. The incidents 
ure of recent date, and of course do not admit the 
aid or embellishments of mythological machinery. 

In his apology for publishing this volume sep- 
arately, the author observes: ‘He was the less 
scrupulous in taking this step, as the half thus of- 
fered—being all a fiction, with the exception of 
the names of the two principal personages, form- 
ing thereby a natural division or boundary be- 
tween the province of imagination and that of his- 
tory, reserved for the next effort—may properly be 
viewed as a separate part, or as a concluded intro- 
duction to the main subject yet to be developed in 
its full extent and preconceived magnitude.’ 

After the invocation, and the address to the 
emperor and empress of Russia, which we do think 
the pnet’s happiest effort, the Poem opens ina 


pleasant and easy manner. 


The scene is laid in Kazan, a city in Russia, 
on the river Volga; and the time between day-dawn 
and sun-rise. 


Morna, the monarch of the realm, is seated 
upon a throne raised on a commanding eminence 
in tne open air, to receive Brono. the valiant and 
beloved commander of his armies, returning with 
them from a long and successful campaign; recal- 
led by mistaken policy at the moment he was push- 
ing on his advantage to complete a splendid vic- 
tory. ‘A beautious fair blooms on his either side,’ 
Selima, his only child, and Zorana, her bosom 
friend,an orphan, aresplaced beside the venerable 
king, holding crowns of laurels for the warriors. 

The calm serenity of the morning now bright- 
ening from the east; the mild and amiable charac- 
ter of king Morna; the beauty of Zorana; and the 
still more refined delicacy of the sensitive and love- 
ly Selima, unite to tranquilise the mind and pre- 
pare it for the interesting scene that follows, viz: 
the meeting of the king and chieftain, and the co- 
ronation of two valiant, but unknown knights, who 
had attached themselves to Brono, and by their 
prowess and fidelity gained his confidence and 
love. The laurels are entwined about the temples 
of the youthful knights, by Selima and Zorana. 
Brono’s neck is encireled with a chain of gold, 
from which is suspended a portrait of the king set 
in diamonds. 

The description of the troops winding. down the 
distant hills, and gilding the prospect with sun- 
beams reflected from their helmets and spears, and 
their approach from the throne, is so beautiful that 
we should be glad to extract it, but our limits will 
allow us only to introduce the knights: 

“Foremost appears their great and godlike Chief, 
Two youthful strangers, on his either side, 

A proud distinction, rode; and soon on these 

Fond admiration fixt her myriad-cyes. 

Their graceful air, their manly forms which heav'n 
On heroes only, favor’d high, bestows; 

Their open visage with expression fraught, 
Where modesty beside stern courage sat, 

And gentleness drew its transparent veil 

Over the lion‘s dreadful rage in war, 

Betray their birth as noble as their deeds; 

Which Fame already in her loudest strain 

Had to the world proclaim‘d, By Nature blest 
With equal gifts, whichever first is seer 


To him the heart must yield. Turn not this way, 
Ye lovely nymphs, who grace the monarch‘s throne.” 


“The sportive courser (so ill stars ordain‘d) 

That gaily with the gallant Trouvor paced, 

(Osmond was nam‘d the other stranger-knight,) 
Perchance, from pride his burthen to display, 

With sudden bound, and like an arrow swift, 
Sprung forth, and circling danced before the throne; 
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And while the ridéf, in his seat unmoved, 

With poid and ¢kuitul hand directs the rein, 
Aid soon impels the restive charger back, 

His graceful movemeits, and his agile strength, 
The fine proportion of his pliant limbs, 

At once with wonder mute the Virgins strike: 
They heedless view him with delight, nor think 
Each glance quick darting from his eagle eye 
Matures the potent spell that holds them fast.” 


Trouvor is finally discovered to be Demetrius, 
the hero of the poem, and prince of Moscow in dis- 
guise. He had before seen and loved Selima un- 
known to her. An alliance had been formed be- 
tween the powers of Woscow and Kazan, and Se- 
lima was engaged to marry Demetrius without her 
having seen him, till he appeared with Brono. De- 
metrius wished to signalise himself previous to be- 
ing presented to Selima: And that he might ap- 
pear the more worthy of her hand, and recommend 
himself to one he so ardently loved, he had enter- 
ed the service of her father, under Brono, in dis- 
guise. 

The enemy with whom they had been contend- 
ing was Mamay, a savage, heartless, but crafty, 


and successful usurper whose gigantic power was 


stretching itself over the world and .now threaten- 
ed to crush them in turn. The character ot Orean, 
a perfidious adventurer, who by artfully. studying 
the disposition of the unsuspecting king. had base- 
ly crept into his confidence and gained unlimited 
ascendency over him, is drawn with great ability 
and effect. He is the secret agent of Mamay, and 
it was by his advice the king had recalled his 
forces, and checked the career of glory in which 
Brono was triumphantly marching: when the plan 
of peace and alliance with Mamay, by marriage 
with Selima, was recommended and ultimately 
adopted. This humiliating and ungrateful conduct 


the pure and exalted spirit of Brono could not en- 


dure. His heart failed, and he sunk under accu- 
mulated wrongs, and the blasting of treachery. 
The death of this patriotic hero, with the sorrow 


and indignation of this friends and the soldiery is 


feelingly and forcibly described. Trowvor at the 
burial of Brono gives vent to the grief which op- 
pressed him by a short eulogium. This speech 
having excited the multitude, is made cause of ac- 
cusation against him. But before his trial, Orean 
fearing that his innocence might appear, notwith- 
standing his own false witnesses, and that the 
king’s impartiality and love of justice would ac- 
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quit him, had formed a hasty plan with Mamcy, 
(who it seems was at the court in disguise) to 
assasinate T'rowvor in his bed. Their conversa- 
tion was accidently overheard by Selima, and 
the deed prevented. ‘The next morning he is ar- 
raigned before the king, on a charge of treason 
against the State, The language of innocence 
was so eloquent and convincing that he was about 
to be acquitted, when Orean stepped forth as his 
accuser, and led in as a witness, a person, whose 
vast dimensions were not concealed by the ample 
cloak that enveloped his form. But the villiany of 
Orean being exposed ‘by the sudden appearance of 
Selima he was abashed and confounded. Treache- 
rous and’ cowardly, he was about, to seck shelter 
for his own dastardly head by exposing his compa- 
nion in guilt. But the scene which ensued is so 
tragical and interesting that we shall present it as 
well for its own force and dignity, as for a tolera- 
bly fair specimen of the versification of the work. 
It must be observed that this trial was held in a 
dark and gloomy hall of judgment, where crimes 
against the State were tried in secret: 


‘But Morna now the parent soon dismiss‘d, 
And reassumed the judge. Sternly he frown‘d, 
And, with indignant look, turn‘d to the spot 
Where the atrocious patr, convicted, stood: 
Orean neter could such frowns and looks endure; 
And ere a word had pass‘d the royal lips, 
He fell upon his knees, he bent his head 
Low to the ground, he cross‘d his trembling hands, 
And in the shrinking posture of a wretch, 
The veriest slave on earth, thus pray‘d, and thus, 
Perfidious to the last, still hop‘d to buy 
His safety with his guilty partner‘s blood. 

‘O mercy! mercy, sire! 1 own my guilt. 
Spare but my life and I'll discover all, 
The stranger‘s state, and name—’ ‘Not while I live!’ 
Exclaim(‘d the fierce unknown, whose roaring voice 
With sudden peal rung in the farthest ear, 
And, reaching every part at once, now seem‘d 
To shake the fabric‘s vast capacious whole. 
Nor stopp‘d he here. As the fell tiger springs 
Upon his prey, or as the pouncing hawk 
D.rts on a tim‘rous dove; or a huge rock, 
Torn from some high impending cliff, descends 
Rapid on some unguarded head, so he 
On Orean rusht, so seized-the-quiv‘ring wretch 
With nervous grasp; so, with prodigious force, 
High as an arm can reach, he toss‘d him up 
Like some light reed, and, horrid to relate! 
With furious energy and malice dire, 
He dasht him on the marble at his feet. 
The senseless floor, hard, cold, seem‘d yet to feel 
The dreadful shock, and to recoil with fear. 
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All was a moment’s work: no human power, 
No foresight could prevent the monstrous deed. 
sut hark! What dismal sound is heard below? 
Have stones the power to speak, or breath to sigh? 
Twas Orean‘s dying groan, his only groan; 
But once he gasp‘d, and to avenging death 
Gave up his guilty soul. His shatter‘d frame 
Stretcht lifeless, at full length, quite motionless; 
His glassy eye-balls, streak‘d with red, and strain‘d, 
Full staring in their sightless orbs; his head 
A shapeless fragment, his dishevell'd hair 
Steept in the parent-blood that fed its growth; 
All were a sight so hideous, it was well 
No open day on all its horrors shone, 
The grim faced murderer seem‘d alone unmov‘d: 
One pit‘less glance of scorn he deign‘d to cast 
Upon the mangled corpse, and, calmly stern, 
He thus, with proud defiance, threat‘ning spoke: 
‘Think not, O king! I dread discovery, 
When deeds like these I dare. I, at whose name 
The world so long has trembled, at whose feet 
All here, thy empire, and thyself are laid, 
Stand far beyond all fear: nor were it right 
To pity or resent a lraitor‘s fate; 
Traitors to thee more than to me or mine. 
To tell thee more, to prove me man of truth, 
To show I slew not Orean from the fear 
Of what he might disclose, but will myself 
Reveal what thou from him might‘st know: hear now, 
Hear it from my own mouth, thy dreaded foe, 
A foe that was, henceforth a friend, if join‘d 
In peace and kindred-ties, Mamay himself 
Is here, and stands before thee—1i am he!” 
He said, and throwing back his mantle dark, 
He stood terrific as the prince of hell, 
When furtive this was found in Paradise, 
And sorely question’d by the angel-chief, 
For combat swell’d. And now the subtle frost, 
Shed from fear’s bristly hair, congeal’d each heart 
Save Trouvor‘s, and each countenance appall‘d; 
As each with half-averted, half-closed eye, 
Askance look‘d on Mamay, thus self-confest, 
And by his well-known arms confirm‘d. For who 
Could see unfear‘d one so much fear‘d unseen!” 


As it was not our intention to write a review, 
or to destroy the pleasure which may be received 
from the book by anticipating the incidents, we 
will only add, that as the plot here becomes more 
complicated, and the interest more exciting, we 
refer our readers to the work itself. 

[ Boston Intelligencer.) 
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New ornament of dress.—Travellers inform us, 
that in Italy the women make use of the GLow- 
Worm to decorate their heads. At balls and as- 
semblies, the ladies have their hair profusely il- 
luminated with these insects. 
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Sentimental, 

[From the Ladies’ (London) Literary Museum. | 
THE LETTERS OF FELIX. 
Lettre I. 

You were right, Alonzo—I am in love with 
Switzerland; the beauty, nay, even the very horror, 
of its landscapes, are congenial to the mind of your 
brother. My abode, at present, is a little cottage, 
inhabited by a worthy couple, poor, honest, and 
industrious. Their hut is placed upon a verdant 
shelf, of one of the highest mountains; it is shad- 
owed by larch-trees, and over huge masses of rock, 
and fallen pines, hurries a very noble torrent. 
The surrounding country is in the same style of 
rude grandeur, and presents to the philosophic 
mind and feeling heart perpetual subjects for right 
contemplatation. 

Sometimes I will lean for hours upon the wood- 
work of my narrow casement, watching the effect 
of the rising or setting sun upon the deep vallies 
and lofty mountains that enclose me; and frequent- 
ly have I lingered there, unconscious of the falling 
dews, to mark the last purple gleam fade from the 
highest points of the ice-rocks which terminate the 
prospect. My heart is sometimes raised to rap- 
ture, and sometimes melted down to the softest 
melancholy, Often I have remained at my window 
gazing on the still, sublime landscape, till my tears, 
falling on the clusters of grapes that darkened the 
room, have recalled me to myself; I then shut my 
casement with sighs, and sink into profound 
thought. 

Wherefore, Alonzo, do I feel such sensations as 
these, while admiring the beautiful variety of the 
great Creator’sworks? Of what stuff is the heart 
of man formed, that, even in his moments of most 
exalted gratification, he should weep, and feel de- 
pressed? Why does my heart sink as I see the 
weary sun set inthe midst of the rich coloring of 
an evening sky? Is it because the short existence 
of man presses upon my soul? Surely not; for he 
will rise renewed like that glorious orb for a bright- 
er course. Is it but, why ask, when I feed the 
impossibility of an answer! 

I am writing to you in a little flower garden, 
which this good couple have given up totallv to 
their guest. Every body is in bed—every thing 
is still: I see nothing but the woods above the 
precipices, which lie at my feet buried in deep 
gloom, and the clear serene of the heavens. All 
the energies of my soul are awake: I am lost in 
wonder at the sublimity of that Being who has 
created the sublime objects surrounding me; my 
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ardent mind ranges from thought te thoug!t—«n- 
quiry leads to enquiry: 1am perplexed—} am agi- 
taced! But what have I to dowith wild investigation? 
The book of God, the whole volume of creation, 
speaks a powertul language; it convinces me that 
there is but one God—one God, whom I adore and 
love! 

You ask me, if I have made any acquaintance? 
Whata question! Had that been my object, could L 
pot have done it much better in Andalusia? I re- 
quire no acquaintance: every thing is new to me— 
every thing is beautiful. I ask for no other amuse- 
ment than that of reclining in a cavity of the rock, 
buried among the wild flowers which grow here 
in such abundance, and watching the labors of old 
Louis, my host, in his narrow vineyard; or else, 
in a moonlight night, following the windings of 
these woody ascents, till, bewildered in some un- 
trodden sequestered spot, I throw myself on the 
grass, to listen to the simple bells of an English 
church down in the valley. 

Remember me to your wife; she is too good to 
he forgotten, and shares with you the heart of 

FELIX, 





THE APPARITION. 


In the vicinity of Chamberry, 2 town in Savoy, 
stood the ancient mansion of the Albertini; round 
it were several little buildings, in which were de- 
posited the cattle, poultry, &c. &c. belonging to 
the family. A young gentleman, by name Barbar- 
rosse, came to the Chateau on a visit for a few 
days; he was cordially received, being a pleasing, 
lively disposition, and an elegant room in the east 
wing was prepared for his accommodation. 

The family and their young guest spent the day 
very agreeably, and after supper sat round a com- 
fortable large fire, and diverted themselves with 
songs and stories; the former, as is generally the 
case, were some of the sprightly, some of the ten- 
der and pathetic kind; but the latter were for the 
most part of the melancholy cast, particularly those 
which related to preternatural occurrences. The 
social party separated at half past twelve o’clock, 
and Barbarosse retired to his chamber. It was a 
handsome room, on the first floor, having three 
doors, two of those belonged to two little closets, 
one on the right overlooked a farm yard, and an- 
other more to the left, that presented a view thro 
the window’ of a large romantic wood—the third 
door was that by which he entered his room after 


traversing a long passage. Uur youth had visited a black garment. Onhis cresta black plume wav- 
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this recom in the morning, and looked out of the 
window to enjoy the prospects for a great while. 

As he entered this apartment with his mind full 
of the diversion just left, he set his candle down 
upon the table, aud looking about him, there was 
an excellent fire in the chimney, with an iron grat- 
ing before it to prevent accidents, a large elbow 
chair stood near it, and not being at all sleepy, he 
sat down reflecting on the amusements of the day, 
and endeavoring to remember the tales:he had 
heard. In some he thought he perceived strong 
traits of truth, and in others he discovered palpa- 
ble fiction and absurdity. Whilst he was deliberat- 
ing upon the various incidents, the heavy watch- 
beil tolled two, but Barbarosse did not attend to 
it being deeply engaged in his contemplation. He 
was suddenly awakened from his reveries by an 
uncommon rustling sound issuing from the closet 
on the right hand, and listening attentively he 
heard distinct taps upon the floor at short intervals. 

Alarmed at the circumstance, he walked slowly 
to the bed side, and drew forth his pocket pistols 
from under the pillow, these he carefully placed 
upon the table, and resumed the elbow chair. All 
was again still as death, and nought but the winds 
which whistled around the watch-tower and the 
adjacent buildings could be heard. 

Barbarosse looked towards the door which he 
then, and not till then, perceived was not shut, but 
found it hung upon the jar, immediately a furious 
blast forced it wide open; the taper burat blue, and 
the fire seemed almost extinct. 

Barbarosse arose, put forth a silent hasty ejacu- 
lation of prayer, and sat down again, again he 
heard the noise! He started up, seized the pistols, 
and stood motionless, whilst large cold drops of 
dew hung upon his face. Still his heart continued 
firm, and he grew more composed, when the rust- 
ling and taps were renewed! Barbarosse despar- 
ately invoked the protection of heaven, cocked one 
of the pistols, and was about to rush into the por- 
tentous apartment, when the noise increased and 
drew nearer, a loud peal of thunder that seemed 
to rend the firmament, shook violently the solid 
battlements of the watch-tower, the deep-toned 
bell tolled three, and its hollow sound long vibrat- 
ed on the ear of Barbarosse with fainter and faint- 
er murmurs, when a tremendous cry thrilled him 
with terror and dismay; and lo! the long dreaded 
spectre stalked into the middle of the room; and 
Barbarosse, overcome with surprise and astonish- 
ment at the unexpected apparition, sunk down, 
convulsed in the chair. 

‘he phantom was armed cap en piedand clad in 
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ed majestically, and instead of a glove or any sort 
of lady’s favor, he wore a blood red token: he bore 
no weapon of offence in his hand, but a gloomy 
shield made of feathers of some kind of bird was 
cast over each shoulder. He was booted and spur- 
red; and looking upon Barbarosse with ardent eyes, 
raised his feathery arms, and struck them vehem- 
ently against his sides, making at the same time 
the most vociferous noise! 

Then it was that Barbarosse found, says my 
phlegmatic author, that he had not shut down the 
window in the morning; from which neglect it hap- 
pened, that a black game cock had flown into the 
closet, and created all this inexpressible confu- 
sion. 











Gpollonian Asplum, 

WILLIAM OF THE FERRY. 
Near Clyde’s gay stream there dwelt a maid, 
Whose mind was chaste and pure; 
Content she lived an humble life, 
Beloved by all who knew her: 
Protected ’neath her parents’ roof, 
Her time pass’d on so merry; 


She loved, and was beloved again, 
By William of the Ferry. 


From morning’s dawn, till set of sun, 
Would William labor hard; 

And when at evening’s glad return, 
How sweet was his reward! 

With heart so light, unto her cot, 

He tripp’d so blythe and merry; 

All daily toils were soon forgot, 

By William of the Ferry. 


With joy their parents gave consent, 
And fixt their bridal day; 

Ere it arrived—the press-gang came, 
And forced poor Will away! 

He found resistance was in yain, 
They dragg’d him from his wherry, 
“I ne’er shall see my love again,” 
Cried William of the Ferry. 


Loud blew the angry winds around, 

When scarce a league from shore, 

The boat upset—the ruffian crew 

Soon sunk, to rise no more: 

While William, fearless, braved the waves, 
And safely reacht his wherry! 

Peace was proclaim’d, and Jane‘s now blest 
With William of the Ferry. 
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OH, LUCY! SHED ONE TEAR FOR ME. 


Night o’er the world her curtain hung, 
The vale was silent, late so gay; 

The bird of night despairing sung 
Her anthem at departing day: 

When Selim on a rock reclined, 
Beneath a spreading willow tree, 
Thus spoke the feelings of his mind— 
Oh, Lucy! shed one tear for me. 


¥es, had I all that heaven could give, 
Were my.possessions rich and great, 
Then for my Lucy would I live, 

Then at her feet a suppliant wait; 

But since hard poverty‘s my lot, 

No hope remains to wed with thee; 

Thy beauties ne’er shall grace my cot— 
Oh, Lucy! shed one tear for me. 


Deprived of all that life could bless, 
The tyrant life no more I crave; 

The hour which offers happiness — 

Is that which marks my hapless grave; 
Be each fond wish enjoy’d of thine! 
May heaven protect and comfort thee! 
A turf must press this head of mine— 
Oh, Lucy! shed one tear for me. 


THE YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 


I‘m here and there a jolly dog, 
At land or sea I‘m all a gog, 
To fight or kiss, or touch the grog, 
For I‘m a jolly Midshipman, 
My honor free from stake or speck, ce 
The foremost men are at my back, 
With pride I walk the quarter deck, 
For I*m a jolly Midshipman. 
I mix a pudding for our mess, 
In uniform I smartly dress, 
The captain has no need to press, 
‘Come dine with me young Midshipman.” 


When gallant Barry comes on board, 

By all Columbia’s sons adored, 

With him sometimes [ pass the word, 
For I‘m a humble Midshipman. 
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